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from the difficulties of his position. This was Philip's
oprjort;;:ii:y. He asked, says Philip Mouskes (pro-
bably a contemporary witness), of whom the bishop
held the city. "Of Our Lady and of God/' said
the bishop, "and of you and the kings your sires."
But the citizens were unruly vassals, and he would
willingly surrender all his rights into the king's
own hands. Let Philip himself be the direct lord.
The king eagerly accepted the offer and departed well
pleased. But he had still to reckon with the citizens,
and he reckoned royally. He confirmed all their
previous privileges, and he granted to them exceptional
rights which freed them from the castellan as well as
the bishop, and gave them a constitution on lines of the
completest self-government existing at that age. In
return, they became pledged to send three hundred
men-at-arms at his call to war. They loyally discharged
their obligations. In 1197 they refused entrance to
Baldwin, then count of Flanders and at war with
France. They suffered for their loyalty to their new
lord, and had to pay a fine of 4000 marks. Again in
1213 they suffered the horrors of a siege. But their
union with France was a political fact of the highest
importance. The district which became French was of
the first value to the French crown. In the crisis of
1213, both as a municipality and as a bishopric, it sided
with the French king. Its bishop, whose see was subject
to EheimSy excommunicated Philip's foes. At length
a force set out from Paris to chastise the too daring
vassals of the north. But Ferrand with his allies was
still more than a match for the king. When the
French fleet attacked Dam it was utterly destroyed.